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Mr. Reprie_p: It has been said that this is the century of the 
common man. That phrase is the title of a book by Henry 
Wallace. Hans Fallada wrote a book called Little Man, What 
Now? We sometimes see the “little man” in pictures as a small, 
confused figure, pushed around but patient. Sometimes he is in 
uniform, as Joe and Willy in Mauldin’s cartoons; and sometimes 
he is a civilian—just Joe Doaks.? 
Yet our whole society is dedicated to the proposition that our 
institutions exist for the benefit of this common man. How is it 
that the common man is so helpless, so little? 


Mr. Wirtu: That is because he lives in such a great big world; 
and, out of the great danger through which the common man 
has passed, there has also arisen a new need and a new hope— 

the hope and the need for building one world. I hope that it is 
going to be a free and a peaceful and a democratic and a prosper- 
ous world. 


Mr. Reprietp: You will both agree, I think, that the little 
man does not feel that he controls one world. He does not feel 
that he shares in the policy formation which affects his life. He 
feels little. Why is that? 


a Henry A. Wallace, The Century of the Common Man (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1943); Hans Fallada, Little Man, What Now? (New York: Simon 


& Schuster, 1932). 
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Mr. Atinsxy: It should be perfectly obvious today that the 
little man—the average American—does not feel that he has} 
any place or any say-so in our current organizations, such as in 
the political parties, or in most of the labor groups, or in the 
press. 


Mr. Wirtu: Moreover, he does not have the radio and the 
movies and all the other instruments of mass communication for} 
influencing public opinion. All one needs now to have the free 
dom of speech is the ability and the good intention and about 
five million dollars. 


Mr. Reprie_p: Similarly, the little man does not feel that ai 
| 


expresses himself through his political party; and this is a prob 
lem which is not getting any better. I rather think that we would 
agree that it is getting worse. Why is that happening? 


Mr. Wirtu: In a way it is because things are so complicated] 
that perhaps the average man cannot even understand the lines} 
of connection between things. Everything is interrelated; and i | 
is quite different from the way it was in simple, primitive socie | 
ties, such as those which you have studied especially, Redfield.| 


Mr. Reprietp: What you are saying is that our institutions) 
were forged when the local community was a small one, com 
posed of people who thought and felt alike and who could meet! 
one another and talk things over directly. Now we have a 
society in which the problems are intricately related, one to 
another, and one in which there are no such small homogeneous) 


communities. : 


Mr. Wirtu: Precisely. 
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Mr. Auinsxy: Do you not agree that society has become so 
interrelated and so complicated that the little man feels com- 
pletely lost? Does he not feel that nobody cares for him and, in 
a sense, that there is no reason for him to care for anyone else? 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes. It is a world that is expanding day by day 
to a point where none of us can see its boundaries any more. 


Mr. Reprietp: We have all mentioned the radio and the 
press. There is another side of these which also adds to the 
helplessness of the little man. He is psychologically, if you will, 
pushed around by these great new media of communication. 
They do things to him, and he cannot stop them. 


Mr. Wirtu: And he has no sense of participation. 


Mr. Reprietp: And participation is the fundamental as- 
sumption of our democratic system. It is necessary that he have 
the participation which he does not now enjoy. 

But, before we continue further, we perhaps should ask our- 
selves what we mean by the little man. How is the little man 
different from any other kind of man? 


Mr. Wirt: He is little, first of all, because of the size of the 
society in which he lives. He is anonymous, nameless. He does 
not know with whom he is dealing. He is footloose. His relations 
with other people are very indirect and impersonal. 

I remember that a few years ago, when we were studying cer- 
tain kinds of organizations in the city of Chicago, I came across 
one organization which had this intriguing name: “The Inde- 
pendent Organization of Unorganized Independents.” 


Mr. ReEpFIELD: Wonderful! 


Mr. Wirtu: That is symbolic of the age in which we live. 
Every one of us realizes—the little man realizes—that without 
an organization he amounts to nothing. Yet, when he belongs to 
an organization, the organization controls his life. 
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Mr. Auinsky: That is because the kind of organizations whic} 
make up the American way of life today are not really organiza 
tions of the people—not organizations which the people the 
selves run. They are not really people’s organizations. 


1 

Mr. Reprtewp: We are likely to hear you on that subject bef) 
fore the broadcast is over, Alinsky. Meanwhile, may I ask you} 
what you think, from your abundant experience, of the goodnes} 
of the average Joe Doaks as an individual as compared with tha} 
kinds of policies which sometimes result from our collective} 


action? 


Mr. Auinsky: The average Joe Doaks is really a swell guy if} 
he is given a chance to be good. Those who are not so good are 
that way because of the kind of circumstances and the kind of 
culture, as you would say here, under which they have been} 
brought up. 


Mr. ReprFie_tp: What does that mean? 


Mr. Wirtu: All of us are familiar with the kind of effect 
which the life in which people are immersed has upon their way| 
of living, their character, and their personality. Surely we are not | 
born with these qualities of goodness or badness. We acquire 
them in the course of living in a society. Is it not perhaps true, 
as Napoleon pointed out years ago, that the speed of an army. 
is the speed of its slowest man—that we cannot have the highest 
virtues ‘of a group triumph and that perhaps it is the lowest 
virtues upon which all people can agree? 


Mr. Atinsxy: There are two ways of looking at that. First, 
we have to recognize that people must be organized. People can- 
not act, they cannot participate, they cannot express themselves 
unless they are organized. So let us grant that people have to be 
organized. Secondly, I am not too sure that the speed of an army 
depends upon its slowest man. That has not been my experience. 
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Mr. Repriexp: The question now is whether if the people do 
organize, they do get collective decisions at the level of govern- 
ment and international and national policy which are good 
decisions. We have a kind of feeling, or at least the little man 
has, that what comes out at the other end of collective action is 
a decision which is much worse than his natural kindliness would 
suggest. 


Mr. Wirtu: I have a feeling that when we get into big 

_ councils of men, where large groups are represented, we are 
forced to compromise and to compromise and to compromise, un- 

_til no one gets what he wants and until none of us gets the kind 
of things for which he began. 


Mr. Reprietp: In short, we have a kind of paradox. We have 
- anation which is devoted to the principle that government shall 
serve the common man and shall express the will of the common 
man. We have a common man who, we seem to agree, is a pretty 
good guy. Yet we have many decisions which seem to be very 
bad decisions. 

Our task on this broadcast is to look at that paradox to see if 
anything can be done about it. 


Mr. Wirtu: The situation might be described by saying that 
things happen for the average man at a great distance away 
from him. We sometimes say, “They do this” and “They do 
that” when we really ought to be saying, ‘“We do this” and “We 
do that.” We say to ourselves, “We good people do this,” or 
“We want this,” but we do not exercise ourselves to see that our 
intentions are carried out. We good people let a lot of things 
happen in the world of which we do not approve. 


Mr. Reprietp: What are some of these things? Name me 
one matter of policy which is of this character. 


Mr. WirtH: The gravest issue before the country today, 
which demonstrates what we have just been saying, is the use of 
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atomic energy and the way in which it is being managed toda 
in our country. 


Mr. Reprie_p: As related to foreign policy? 


Mr. Wirtu: As related to foreign policy, yes. Take, for in 
stance, President Truman, a few months ago, when he talked to 
the Congress. He said that our foreign policy ought to be geared 
to our armed forces; and he said, in turn, that our armed forces 
ought to be geared to our foreign policy. What does that meant ? 
It seems to me that that just means plain power relationships 
with the rest of the world—a situation in which moral principles, 
do not count for very much.? 


2 President Truman, in a speech delivered on Navy Day in New York on Oc- 
tober 27, 1945, said, in part: 

“Now we are in the process of demobilizing our naval force. We are laying up 
ships. We are breaking up aircraft squadrons. We are rolling up bases and re- 
leasing officers and men. But when our demobilization is all finished as planned, 
the United States will still be the greatest naval power on earth. 

“In addition to that naval power, we shall still have one of the most powerful 
air forces in the world. And just the other day, so that on short notice we could 
mobilize a powerful and well-equipped land, sea and air force, I asked the 
Congress to adopt universal training. 

“Why do we seek to preserve this powerful naval and air force, and establish 
this strong Army reserve? Why do we need to do that? 

‘We have assured the world time and again—and I repeat it now—that we 
do not seek for ourselves one inch of territory in any place in the world. Outside 
the right to establish necessary bases for our own protection, we look for nothing 
which belongs to any other power. 

“We do need this kind of armed might, however, and for four principal tasks: 

“First, our Army, Navy and Air Force, in collaboration with our Allies, must 
enforce the terms of peace imposed upon our defeated enemies. 

“Second, we must fulfill the military obligations which we are undertaking as 
a member of the United Nations Organization—to support a lasting peace, by 
force, if necessary. 

“Third, we must cooperate with other American nations to preserve the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the political independence of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“Fourth, in this troubled and uncertain world, our military forces must be 
adequate to discharge the fundamental mission laid upon them by the Consti- 
tution of the United States—to “provide for the common defense” of the United 
States. 

“These four military tasks are directed not toward war—not toward con- 
quest—but toward peace. 

“We seek to use our military strength solely to preserve the peace of the 
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Mr. Repriep: If we have a policy which has this element of 
danger in it, little events can endanger the security of Joe Doaks. 


Mr. Auinsky: I would like to chime in on this by pointing to 
the elderly, retired British citizen who came over here for a 
vacation and then gave a speech at a small school down in 
Missouri. And what happened? A set of events are starting which 
may very well throw us into another and final disastrous war. 


Mr. Wirtu: The problems involved with the atomic bomb 
and the control of atomic energy make the little man feel even 
littler and more helpless than he ever was before. 


Mr. Reprietp: How so? 


Mr. Wirtu: Let us take, in the first place, the question of 


world. For we now know that that is the only sure way to make our own freedom 
secure. 

“That is the basis of the foreign policy of the people of the United States. 

“The foreign policy of the United States is based firmly on fundamental prin- 
ciples of righteousness and justice. In carrying out those principles we shall 
firmly adhere to what we believe to be right; and we shall not give our approval 
to any compromise with evil. 

“But we know that we cannot attain perfection in this world overnight. We 
shall not let our search for perfection obstruct our steady progress toward inter- 
national cooperation. We must be prepared to fulfill our responsibilities as best 
we can, within the framework of our fundamental principles, even though we 
recognize that we have to operate in an imperfect world..... 

“There has been talk about the atomic bomb scrapping all navies, armies and 
air forces. For the present, I think that such talk is 100 per cent wrong. Today 
- control of the seas rests in the fleets of the United States and her allies. There is 

no substitute for them. We have learned the bitter lesson that the weakness of 
this great Republic invites men of ill will to shake the very foundations of civiliza- 
tion all over the world, and we had two concrete lessons in that. 

“What the distant future of atomic research will bring to the fleet which we 
honor today, no one can foretell. But the fundamental mission of the Navy has 
not changed. Control of our sea approaches and of the skies above them is still 
the key to our freedom and to our ability to help enforce the peace of the world. 
No enemy will ever strike us directly except across the sea. We cannot reach out 
to help stop and defeat an aggressor without crossing the sea. Therefore, the 
~ Navy, armed with whatever weapons science brings forth, is still dedicated to its 
historic task: Control of the ocean approaches to our country and of the skies 


above them.....” 
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all about, and yet he is committed to policies on a world-wid 


control. The little man surely does not understand what this 
scale which might mean his own destruction. | 
| 


Mr. ReprieLp: I would like to chip in here. There is now 
being discussed in a committee of the United States Senate the 
question of whether the ultimate decisions as to what to do with 
this tremendous invention, atomic energy, are to be made by 
the military or by civilians. Senator Vandenberg has brought 
about an amendment of what was a very good bill, the Mc- 
Mahon Bill, in order to provide for a veto power by the Army 
over all matters which, in its opinion, affect national’ security. 
Weare, therefore, going to have the result that, unless the people 
now speak up and do something about it, a bill will be enacted 
which will put science in a strait jacket and which may send us 
on the path toward war. 


Mr. Wirtu: I suggest that one way in which we can bring 
home to our fellow-citizens what this would mean is to imagine 
and to picture the consequences of an atomic war. 


Mr. Reprietp: What are they? 


Mr. Wirtu: In previous wars there have been some little 
crevices somewhere, where some people could escape from dis- 
aster and their own self-destruction. But, in this new type of 
war, do you see any such safety? 


Mr. Reprietp: I certainly do not! It used to be thought that 
there could be war which you probably would survive and in 
which you had a fair chance of getting rich. The kind of war 
which we will have in the future is one in which many will not 
survive at all, and nobody will get rich.. In fact, it is one in 
which the whole civilization will degenerate or disappear. 


Mr. Atinsky: The best picture which the American people 
can have of it is to do what I did three days ago. I walked over 
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to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Washington and looked 
down upon the city of Washington. There will not be any Un- 
known Soldiers after the next war; we will all be that. 


Mr. Reprietp: In short, the current controversy over wheth- 
er the Army or civilians shall control the development of atomic 
energy illustrates the predicament of the little man. The de- 
cision is now a critical and ultimate one; and yet he has no aware- 

ness of how critical the decision is or even of what is involved. 


Mr. Wirtu: He certainly is not told—and would not be told 
under military control—of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
I have been impressed recently in my association with my’ 
colleagues here on the campus who have worked on the atomic 
bomb with how these scientists feel themselves helpless. For the 
- first time, they feel paralyzed. We can well imagine their feeling. 
How would you feel if you had to work under conditions in which 
you could not talk to your colleagues in the same laboratory or 
in which periodically you were subjected to a lie-detector test? 


Mr. Reprieitp: What do you mean by a lie-detector test? 


Mr. Wirtu: It is a test to see if you might be giving away 
some secrets to an enemy agent or doing some other act like that. 
Surely that is not an atmosphere conducive to the progress of 
science or even to working on the bomb. 


Mr. ReprFie.p: Should we not add that the usefulness of mili- 
tary people is to wage war? As that is what they are trained to 
do, they will, necessarily, make decisions in terms of whether it 
is a more effective way to wage a war or not. Those are vot the 
decisions which have now to be made. The decisions now which 
have to be made are those which will help to prevent war. The 
military control of atomic energy is the beginning of a course of 

action which might further limit the power of the little man to 
understand what is going on and to. decide what should be done. 
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Mr. Auinsxy: Speaking as I suppose what might be called 
simple American citizen, it seems to me that the atomic bom 
boils down to a question of whether we are going to have a worl 
of peace and the use of atomic energy for civilian purposes | 
just to have a brass-hat bomb. 


Mr, RepFIELD: In rough language that is about it. The atti 
tude of the scientists, as it is reported to us today, illustrates it 
They are fearful that if they are under military control, they will 
not be able to function effectively as research scientists. As ar 
sult, some of them will give up being research scientists in that 
field. Others will yield to the controls which the military will put 
on them. I might put it this way: If military control of atomic 
energy goes through, the research scientist will become either a 
refugee from his laboratory or a sort of conscript in it. 


Mr. Wirtu: In view of all this, the little man ought, as Mr. 
Wallace said recently, to rise in righteous wrath to assert his 
sovereignty over his own existence. 


Mr. RepFIELD: In this discussion of the atomic-energy issue, 
we have attempted to illustrate the relative helplessness of the 
little man in the present predicament. We have tried to show the 
conflict and the inconsistency between the decent and kind im- 
pulses which we recognize in our neighbors and the dangerous 
decisions which seem to result through collective action under 
present conditions. 

This inconsistency can be illustrated from many other fields. 


Mr. Wirtu: Of course it can. There are many other areas. 
Let us take, for instance, the area of race relations. We need 
exactly the same principle there. There is the fact that once our 
race relations were local problems. A man met in his neighbors 
a lot of different people of different races and cultures. He got 
along with them; and he was not so overwhelmed by powerful 
policies from far away. Moreover, he could make personal ad- 
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justments to them. He could always make personal exceptions 
in his own case. Now he is involved in a case where there are two 
billion human beings all over the world, subject to all kinds of 
policies which affect their lives and over which they have no 
control. 


Mr. Reprietp: In other words, it is no longer safe to tolerate 
an arrangement whereby, in order to please a local group, one 
‘carries on policies which are inconsistent with the national 
_ welfare. 


Mr. WirtTH: And which the little man cannot change. 


Mr. Auinsky: I would like to get back to the point which 
Wirth raised earlier in the discussion. You remember that he 
told us that problems were all interrelated. The subject of race 
relations is tied up with the atomic bomb, just as it is tied up 
with the subject of housing, labor relations, or anything else. 
There is no single problem, and we cannot attack any problem 
as though it were isolated by itself. 

Whenever I think of race relations, I am reminded of the 
situation down in the packinghouse area. Down there, there are 
admirable human relations between the Negroes and the white 
workers; and it is based upon a common identification. They 
have recognized that the only way in which they can solve their 
common economic dilemmas is by working together. And one 
thing leads to another, just as one problem leads to another 
problem. They all have to be tackled as one. 


Mr. Wirtu: The fundamental problem, as I see it, is not that 
people are divided in their interests or that they have conflicts 
with one another which are unbridgeable and irreconcilable; but 
it is rather the fact that so many millions of men everywhere are 

excluded from participation and have no voice in making the 
“common decisions which affect their fate. 


Mr. RepFIELD: Up to this point, we have been acting as a doc- 
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tor does who diagnoses a sick patient. We have tried to say some 
thing about what the disease is and how it got that way. We 
have also attempted to point out that the outlook for the course 


of the disease is pretty bad, especially on the issue of control of | 


the development of atomic energy. We have indicated that cur- 
rent policies are likely to lead us nearer to war and are likely, still 
further, to restrict the opportunities of the common man to take 


a responsible part in the making of collective decisions. Things | 


are not getting better. If anything, they are getting worse. 
But is this broadcast solely a tale of woe? Can we do anything 


to make it a contribution to helpful common action for the com- | 
mon good? I hope that in the last minutes of this broadcast we | 


can say something about what can be done. I would like to 
begin with you, Alinsky, if I may, because earlier in the broad- 
cast you had some suggestions about organization. You stressed 
that word a good deal. Now is the moment for you to spell out 
your story. 


Mr. Attnsxy: Most of us, I think, get lost in a lot of words. | 


We talk about democracy; we all have different kinds of defini- 


tions for it. But it seems to me that on a purely pragmatic basis, 
if we strip away all the chromium plate and all the accessories 
from this automobile called “democracy,” we come down to two 
simple elements. The people make up the engine—they make up 
the power—and their organizations make up the gears. When the 
people move, they turn the gears, and the gears send the car on 
its way. 


Mr. ReprFiEtp: That is a good figure, but what does it mean 
when we sit down to do something? 


Mr. Autnsxy: It means simply that the American people live 
among many organizations—I should say, live im those organiza- 
_ tions. They live in their unions; in their civic, their national, 
their fraternal, their social, their church groups. I am sure that 
Wirth, as a result of some of his studies, could go on for the next 
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_ twenty-four hours naming thousands of them. These are their 
own organizations—the organizations in which they have con- 
fidence. The purpose of democratic organization would seem to 
me to be the organization of these organizations on those com- 
mon elements upon which they stand in agreement. 


Mr. Wirt: You are telling me about people’s organization. 
Does every politician not tell us the same thing? We ought to 
have government “of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” 


Mr. Auinsky: Precisely! 
Mr. Wirtu: How does yours differ? 


Mr. Auinsxy: It differs in one little way which, I think, is of 
"life-and-death importance. The politicians look upon organiza- 
tion simply as a medium for power to put through a program. 
Whose program? The politicians’ program. 


Mr. Reprietp: What is the difference between a politician 
there, though, and a leader of a labor or a community organiza- 
tion? He also is tempted to use it for power. 


Mr. Auinsky: But this is a case of myriads of leaders. It is not 
a single leader. It is not a single ward committeeman; it is lead- 
ers of all the different organizations which make up the life of 
these people. 


Mr. Wirt: But does that not mean that you would base 
this people’s organization upon their immediate present inter- 
ests? Or, to put it brutally, upon their selfish interests? 


Mr. Auinsky: Certainly! 


Mr. Wirt: And can we run the world, can we get the com- 
mon interests of mankind preserved, if we organize each group 
to pursue merely its selfish interests? 
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Mr. RepFIELD: Before Alinsky answers, I would like to put 
the same question in other terms. Are you proposing a sort of | 
national organization in terms of lobbies—a multiplication of | 
special interests and conflict groups only—in the national life? 


Mr. Auinsky: Wait a minute, you are slugging me from two 
sides here on two different questions—each one of which would 
take a separate answer. Suppose I go at it rear end forward and 
take your question first, Redfield. 


Mr. RepFIELp: All right. 


Mr. Atinsxy: Surely, I am proposing national lobbies. I think 
that those people who are criticizing the particular lobbies, which 
I will agree represent harmful, selfish interests in Washington, 
are sort of whistling in the dark. We have to be practical about 
it. We have to understand that the whole idea of democracy is 
a government responding to popular pressures; and popular pres- 
sure is lobbying. 

What I would like to see would be a hundred and thirty mil- 
lion Americans all lobbying for their interests, as contrasted with 
a few vested big corporations or big interest groups lobbying for 
theirs. 


Mr. Wirtu: If that is your objective—and it is my objective, 
too, and I assume that it is Redfield’s objective—how are we go- 
ing to go about doing it? How are the people going to organize 
themselves in such a way, let us say, that they will not get a 
new Hitler ruling over them? He, after all, also said that he 
wanted to represent the common people’s interests. How are 
you going to prevent that kind of domination? 


Mr. Atinsxy: All right, Wirth. You have two questions for 
me. I have not answered your other questions, but, again, I will 
reverse the order and take your present question. 

There is a lot of talk about fascism and a lot of talk about 
democracy. It seems to me that there is one simple difference, on 
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a purely practical operating basis, between democracy and 
fascism. In a democracy there are multiple loyalties and multiple 
organizations to which people belong and through which people 
express themselves; in fascism there is only one, with a single 
totalitarian power at the head of the state. 

Now, this kind of people’s organization strengthens each 
particular local organization as well as promotes an informed 
and actively participating citizenry. These things fascism never 
allows. 


Mr. Reprietp: I think that I understand you. Organizations 
_in terms of special interests are probably a good thing if there are 
enough of them and if there is some balance of opportunity 
among them to make themselves heard. 
I would like also to add a word about the value of relatively 
_ unorganized pressure. Something has been said about “govern- 
ment by telegram.” It ought to be used more. We know that 
there ate two kinds of telegrams to which congressmen are re- 
sponsive. One is a telegram from a big pressure group which con- 
trols a lot of votes. O.K. The other is a telegram from the average 
citizen. Provided there are enough of them, provided they come 
from enough parts of his electorate, and provided they are suf- 
ficiently emphatic, they can accomplish a great deal. Thus, for 
example, the Vandenberg amendment to the McMahon Bill, 
which I have already mentioned, could be defeated if enough 
citizens in America telegraphed now and demanded that it be 


defeated. 


Mr. Wirtu: That leads me to point out that we must get 
people to understand that their own immediate interests are 
linked up with their long-run interests and that they ought not 
to sacrifice their long-run welfare for their immediate interests. 


Mr. Atinsky: That was precisely the question that you im- 
plied before, was it not? 
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Mr. Wirt: Precisely! 


Mr. Auinsky: I wanted to get around to it. It has been my 
experience that when people start on a purely personal, selfish 
interest, they shortly find, as they begin to achieve the objectives | 
represented in their personal interest, that, in order to achieve 
that, they have to go beyond that. They shortly discover that 
they have a mutual common interest, and thus the selfish, small 
interest becomes transformed into a social interest. We have to | 
live together whether we like it or not. 


Mr. Reprietp: I am sure that you know enough in concrete 
situations to document that statement. A labor organization 
discovers that it cannot fight just for higher wages. It has to 
fight for a lot of other things which are needed in a democratic 
society. 

But that is too slow, and it is not enough. We must also disci-_ 
pline ourselves to think in terms of the common good as well as 
to think in terms of the special good. We have to do that by in-— 
sisting on better education; and we have to do that by develop- 
ing a national education movement. I think that that will be 
organized around the kind of natural groups about which you 
are talking, but it has to include a consideration of the common 
good as well as merely a promotion of the special good. 


Mr. Wirtu: And a large part of that education will come in 
the participation in the making of common decisions. 


Mr. Auinsxy: But that kind of education group would 
simply attract the same kind of people to it, like a meeting of 
liberals today—the same people come to the same meetings. 


Mr. Wirtx: You mean that we would always be convincing 
one another who are already convinced? 


Mr. Auinsky: That is right. You have to get down to the 
people. 
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Mr. Wirtu: That is why I insist on the immediate interests. 
And there is something more involved, too, is there not? 
There is also the fact that we have to get better representation. - 
We must get able leaders who actually represent us. 


Mk. Reprietp: Alinsky, will you summarize your position? 


Mr. Auinsxy: We should never forget—and we seem prone to 
forget it—that this stuff that makes up the democratic dream is 
the people. And the people must have ways or channels to ex- 
_ press themselves. It is all right to talk about their delegating / 
powers, but let them get the power first so that they can delegate 
it. Unless they have a way to express their will, democracy just 
comes to a halt. 

They cannot do it as individuals; they must do it through 
organizations. By organizations, I mean every single organiza- 
_ tion which makes up the American scene, through all the spheres 
of life—social, religious, economic, political, or what have you. 

And until that time comes—until the average American citi- 
zen feels that he can lay his hand and his heart to shaping out his 
own destiny and that he has a little finger in the American pot— 
we are sunk. 


Mr. Reprietp: Wirth, what do you say? 


Mr. Wirtu: I would say that, although the task seems almost 
impossible to accomplish, we the people must keep on trying to 
organize ourselves for effective action. We must begin to learn 
by the stimulating effect of having succeeded. The people of the 
country must learn to begin with their own local communities, 
where they can gain the experience. You do not have to wait 
until you agree on everything. If you agree only on not resorting 
to violence to arbitrate your differences—if you agree on the 
peaceful resolution of conflict—and if you start with people most 
like yourself and upon that experience learn to use your organ- 
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| 


iggfional powers, then I think that we can achieve a place for 
gaie little man in the big society. : 


Mr. RepriEtp: The position of the little man in the big world 
is far worse than he knows; and it is getting worse. As this dis- 
cussion has shown, individual men are now so remote from the 
making of collective decisions that they do not control those 
decisions. They are remote because under present conditions 
they do not understand the issues; because security obscures the 
facts; because an imperfect press prevents them from under- 
standing the facts; and, finally, because their will is not com- 
municated to their representatives. 

Today, the results of these failures of the democratic process 
may be fatal to us all. Wrong decisions made by those who make 
important decisions now threaten the safety of the civilized 
world. The consequences of political wrongdoing in earlier times 
were bad, but they were local. Today the consequences are world 
wide. 

There is one world today in the sense that we all face common 
destruction. The little man still hopes to escape. He hopes to 
escape the atomic bomb, which may destroy millions of him in a 
single night. He thinks to find some crevice in which he may put 
himself away from danger; but there is no crevice. Unless the 
little man rises to the comprehension and control of his world, 
the bombs will fall. 

He must make new effort; and the effort must be for the com- 
mon good. There is no one to save him—no wise men at the seats 
of power—there is no one but himself. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you think are the significant differences between American 
civilization in 1946 and in 1846? How do these differences complicate 
the problem of democracy? What are the differences in the concen- 
tration of economic and political power? 


. Who is the little man in the big society? Does he find a solution to the 
problem of expression of his viewpoint by joining organizations? Do 
the specialized experts and vested bureaucratic interests which ap- 
pear in any large organization prevent the little man from finding 
adequate expression through organizations? 


. Why is the interrelationship of all social problems a source of major 
difficulty for the little man? Is it realistic to say that all citizens must 
come to see these interrelationships? 


. What is the contribution which education can make to the problem 
of mass democracy? What kind of education would be necessary? Do 
we have it now? 


. Would you regard democracy as a functioning series of pressure 
groups? In a true democracy, would everyone be part of a pressure 
group for his own interests? Or, in a true democracy, would everyone 
be part of a pressure group for the common interest which might not 
necessarily be the citizen’s special interest? Are organizations neces- 
sary to secure these ends? If so, what types? What did Redfield 
mean by “unorganized pressure’’? 


. Why does atomic energy constitute such a threat to every citizen? 
Under the circumstances, would military or civilian control of atomic 
energy be the better? 


. If ordinary men in the main have decent and kindly impulses, why is 
it that collective men and large groups often support policies which 
are selfish and cruel? 
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